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SCENE FROM A CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME WE DON’T WANT REPEATED. 








\(Hourra!) ‘‘Fatigués, éreintés ’’—(Exclamations) — ‘* aprés 
| avoir traversé les Alpes ’’—(Bravo ! )}—‘‘ de Londres ’’—(Hipip) 
—‘* nous arrivons ’’—(Hourra! )—‘‘ chez des amis’’—(Al right !)— 
‘* des amis inconnus jusqu’ici ’’-—(Hipip)—‘‘ des amis sportmans’”’ 
SANS perdre un instant les Tarasconnais quittérent le |—(Hourra! )—‘‘ comme nous ’’—(Applaudissement)—‘ des amis 
Ludgatil. Toujours au milieu de crevasses et d’abimes, heurtés | inoubliables & l’avenir’’—(Bravo! )—‘‘ Notre ascension est finie’’ 


TARTARIN A LONDRES. 


Un VoYAGE PERILLEUX. (Suite.) 





par les omnibus, bousculés par les voitures, effrayés de temps 
en temps par la chute d’une avalanche de terre ou de boue, | 
Is marchérent résoliment. Leur illustre Président avait | 
raison. Seulement il fallait trois heures pour le trajet. Sept 
heures aprés le départ de Scharing Crosse, les ascensionnistes | 
arrivaient & Mansionouse. C’était un record. 

Pour traverser & pied ces crevasses, ces gorges, ces montagnes | 
il faut ordinairement deux jours. En voiture il en faut au/| 
moins quatre. Par conséquent les Tarasconnais, le bruit de leurs 
exploits se répandant trés vite dans la Cité, furent recus en | 
héros par ce peuple si amateur de records. Couverts de boue | 
argileuse, les Méridionaux avaient lair d’étre habillés en khaki | 


—(Hipip)—“‘ nous ne pensons plus & ses dangers.’’—(Hourra ! )— 
‘* Mais, pardi, au Midi’’—(Hipip) ‘‘ de la France '’—(Hourra! ) 
—*‘‘ loin des crevasses, des abimes, des pics, et des gouffres de 
Londres '’ — (Bravo!)— ‘‘le Club Alpin’’ — (Hipip) — ‘‘ de 
Tarascon ’’—(Hourra ! )—‘‘ gardera 2 tout jamais le souvenir de 


| votre magnifique accueil.’’ (Enthousiasme frénétique.) 


Au milieu des cris et des adieux des Stocks Exchangers, les 
Tarasconnais se rendirent & la gare du chemin de fer ‘* under- 
groun,’’ seul moyen sans danger de traverser, en dessous, les 
montagnes de Londres. 

Et dire que ces crevasses, ces abimes, ces cols, ces gouffres 
sont artificiels, que les habitants de Londres font construire 





comme les soldats anglais. La populace les saluait de vivats| cette petite Suisse, boueuse et sale, pour faire plaisir aux 
frénétiques. |alpinistes du monde. Car tout ga est fabriqué par un départe- 

TARTARIN, la téte haute, le regard fier, marchait de son pas ment spécial du gouvernement, dont le président est toujours 
vigoureux ct infatigable. Les délégués, enchantés, de l’acceuil | anobli, et prend le titre de Lord LONDONBURY, parceque toutes 
populaire, le suivaient gaillardement. En face du Mansionouse | les rues de la capitale disparaitront, todt ou tard, dans les 
les membres du Stocks Exchange, comité pour organiser | crevasses officielles, et sous les montagnes de ]'administration. 
l’enthousiasme i Londres, les attendait, et les pria de visiter | H. D. B. 
leur hall. Aussitdt arrivés, les Méridionaux recevaient les plus | 
chaleureuses félicitations des Stocks Exchangers. Ces braves| CUISINE A L’ANGLAISE.—MY Dear ANATOLE,—You have had 
messieurs, tous sportmans, entonnérent vigoureusement en | your General BOULANGER, you are now exploiting your General 
’honneur des Tarasconnais le chant guerrier de |’Angleterre, | MERCIER. Probably he will be succeeded by General PATISSIFR 
“* Say the conquerings Hero comes.”’ | and General JARDINIER. I make haste to inform you that we 

Enfin TARTARIN monta sur une chaise. ‘‘ Messieurs ’’—(Applau- | have also a noted General, none other than General CUISINIER, 
dissement)—dit-il, ‘‘au nom du Club Alpin ’—(Hipip) —‘* de | who is famous for his MARCHAND and Fashoda Sauces. He 
Tarascon ’’—(Hourra! )—‘‘au nom de mes concitoyens '’—({Hipip) | can cook geese to perfection.—Yours fraternally, 
—‘*de mes compatriotes ’'—(Hourra ! )}—*‘ je vous remercie ’’— | 








JOHN Bos. 
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A GENIAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT! 


Lady Bountiful (to decent old body, village dame). ‘‘1 HOPE YOU TOLD YOUR HUSBAND THAT 

I WISHED HIM PLENTY OF HEALTH AND GOOD SPIRITS.” 
Dame. “‘ PLEASE, MY LADY, HE WAS MUCH OBLIGED, BUT HE WAS RATHER SHORT IN 
SPIRITS, AND HE HOPED YOUR LADYSHIP WOULD SEND HIM SOME!” 
[We understand that her Ladyship promptly and most kindly forwarded a small hamper of 
ginger wine, 








CHRIGFMAS CARDS. | Who ctrume the plano halt the night 
AH me, those Christmascards! Half dead | E 6 


Next door! 
O’er countless counters how one’s head 
One bends, 
Seeking good wishes aptly writ, 
Phrases that happily may fit 
One’s friends! 


|For such a Christmas card in vain 
| From shop to shop, with toil and pain, 
I’ve sought— 
| (Although, I think, in days lang syne 
I might a fitting Valentine 
Cards for one’s friends—’tis only right— | Have bought). 
Love's labour’s ended there, you might : ol : 
Suppose ; Yet with more satisfaction I 
Yet how much finer, I would add, My Christmas pudding and mince-pie 
Shall munch, 
By some remembrance to make glad ‘ 
One’s foes ! | In certain hope she ’ll take as said 
| All my good wishes, when she ’s read 
Her Pynch ! 


That ’s why I want a pleasant card 
To send a lady I regard | 





A BOXING-NIGHT ROUNDEL. 
HERE we are again, dear Sug, 
With the children at ‘‘the Lane” ; 
Old and young, a merry crew, 
Here we are again. 


Wicked fairies’ wiles are vain, 
Through the briars the Prince breaks 
through, 
Frees his bride from slumber’s chain. 


All is old, and all is new; 
One forgets how seasons wane, 
Once more children, I and you, 
Here, we are again. 





SIX ‘* WAITY’’ REASONS. 
(For suppressing Street Musicians.) 


BECAUSE carols are never entirely satis- 
factory when suggestive of frequent visits 
to a public-house. 

Because a trombone, a bassoon, and a 
concertina should be in time and tune 
to give due effect to a midnight rendering 
of the Mistletoe Bough. 

Because ‘‘ merry gentlemen’’ can never 
‘*sit at home at ease’’ with howling on 
the crescendo in the street outside. 
Because an application for largesse at 
1 a.m. is inappropriate and irritating. 
Because the plea that ‘‘ Christmas 
comes but once a year” is absolutely 
unnecessary. 

Lastly, because Yuletide would be a 
long way the ‘‘ merrier ’’ without them. 





A DETERMINATION. 


TIME was I basked in pleasure’s sun 
With none to copy fair my life 
Before I met and loved and won 
My wife. 


I did exactly what I pleased, 
Leaving undone what I disliked ; 
Time by the forelock ne’er I seized 
Nor biked. 


I cared not in the early morn 
To dally with that edgéd tool 
The razor, for I was not born 
A fool. 


My substance I on barbers spent 
To wave a blade my face about, 
Or even on occasion went 
Without. 


Now, though the pain make me use ‘‘d,”’ 
A warning on my heart is graven 
Not to descend until I be 
Well shaven. 


And if misfortune cuts me sore, 
I’m told I look supremely horrid ; 
Lips are but lightly passed before 
My forrid. 


No razor can I get to go, 
Although for months I ’ve persevered ; 
The thing is monstrous—I shall grow 





A Bore— 


| THE MOTTO OF THE MISTLETOE.—Kis-met. 





A beard. 
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IN RE HOLLY AND MISTLETOE. 
(A Topical Interview.) 

‘‘Wnhy, Father, you don’t look very 
cheerful,’’ said a 10, Bouverie Street Man. 

‘*No, Sir, I don’t. And, what is more, 
Sir, when I am at home and off duty, I 
don’t intend to look cheerful.’’ 

‘‘Keep your hair—I beg pardon—your 
holly and mistletoe on.’’ 

“There, again, Sir, you are in the 
wrong. I don’t appear in holly and mistle- 
toe in the house. I keep my official 
costume for the posters of goose clubs and 
the outside of boxes of cosaques.”’ 

‘““You need not be so snappish,’’ re- 
monstrated the 10, Bouverie Street Man. 
‘** After all, you come but once a year.”’ 

‘‘ And sufficiently often,’’ acquiesced 
the Father, and he continued in querulous 
tone, ‘‘ Yes, Sir, sufficiently often. Times 
are not what they were. Why! in the day 
of DICKENS I was welcomed with effusion. 
Lord! how they gushed about me! ”’ 

‘* You refer to the Christmas Carol.’’ 

‘* Yes; that was an enormous success. 
But now it’s out of date—except as a 
reading.”’ 

‘* But surely you are still popular,”’ 

‘“‘Not I. Everyone couples me with 
unpaid bills and vacant chairs. Instead 
of romping in with boars’ heads and 
minstrels and the rest of them, I am 
searcely recognised. There’s a spectacle 
at'Drury Lane, and some of the provincial 
theatres give me a pantomime.’’ 

‘**But don’t you do a little in your 
character of Santa Claus ?”’ 

‘“Not much. The rising generation 
don’t believe in me. The girl and boy 
must be very young to look forward to my 
conventional stocking. Besides, the 
grocers sell my cadeaux of gifts weeks 
and weeks before the date fixed for my 
appearance.”’ 

** But don’t you still do a fair trade in 
eards for Yuletide and the New Year? 
They are a help to the G. P. O.’’ 

**Sad falling off. I was talking it over 
the other day with St. Valentine, and he 
said he was not surprised. I cut him out, 
and now I am cut out myself.’’ 

“*By whom ?’”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. I suppose it’s the 
new idea to believe in nothing. So, of 
course, they don’t believe in me.’’ 

** And what do you propose to do?”’ 

**Oh, I think I shall go to Germany. 
Some English products are made there. 
Besides, they still are fond of my trees 
with their shining candles and glistening 


gifts. Yes, I shall certainly go to 
Germany.’’ 

‘* Well, at least let me offer you the 
compliments of the ——”’ 


**Oh, please, don’t! I ’msick of all that. 
I dare say you mean well. Good-bye.” 


And with this curt farewell Father 
Christmas shut the door in the “‘ face ”’ of 
his visitor. 











BOXING DAY. 


Squire (‘* more in sorrow than in anger"’ to incorrigible offender), ‘‘ AGAIN, EH? AGAIN? 


Nor soper, I’M AFRAID.” 


Farmer Swiggles (confidentially). “Mort am I, Squire, BUT (chuctles)—No ONE ’LL 


NOTICE Us.’ 








SOME CHRISTMAS WISHES. 


To the President of the French Republic 


|—Ten thousand tons of common sense. 


To the German EmMpEROR—The firmer To the Sultan of TURKEY—The fact that 


grasp of British hand. 

To the CzAR—The better health, not 
better land. 

To the Emperor of AUsTRIA—The means 
to quench the smouldering fire. 

To the President of the United States 
—The wit to play your game of bluff. 

To the King of the BELGIANs—Of Belgian 
bluster quantum suff. 





pounds are made of pence. 

To ex-President KRUGER—A refuge in 
the Scilly Isles. 

To ex-President StrYN — A box of 
WILHELMINA’S sniles. 

To the Lord CHANCELLOR—A vast array 
of interpleaders. 

To the Public—A Merry Christmas to 
our readers. 
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CONVERSATIONAL HINTS FOR YOUNG RIDERS. 
CHAPTER II. 

IT was from MATHEW ALLGOOD that I first learnt the conver- 
sational value of many of the points and attributes of a horse. 
At that time, being, like Mr. ARTHUR BALFoUR, a mere child in 
such things, I did not, perhaps, fully realise their importance, 
but I have come since then to appreciate them and to be 
properly thankful for having been well grounded in these 
matters. Indeed, it is difficult 
to over-estimate their import- 
ance. Everybody who rides must 
have seen, at one time or 
another, how great a gulf 
separates the man who merely 
gets on a horse without any 
knowledge of the animal that 
is to carry him, from the man 
who, while he rides, can talk 
intelligently of his own mount 
and those of other people. My 
friend BUTTERFIELD is an ex- 
cellent member of the Stock 
Exchange and devoted, like 
many other members of that 
illustrious body, to sport in its 
varied form. Many years have 
passed since I first saw him 
brilliantly arrayed in scarlet, 
riding as straight as a dart 
after the Surrey Staghounds. 
It was a fast run, the country 
was none of the easiest, but 
BUTTERFIELD cleared the banks 
and ditches with a contemptu- 
ous ease that excited my enthu- 
siasm. Spurred on by this feel- 
ing I ventured to make his 
acquaintance, which, lam proud 
to say, I have ever since re- 
tained. But I am forced to 
confess that BUTTERFIELD, 
though he is a gallant rider and admirable as_ to his 
clothes, his hat, his boots and his spurs, knows no more 
about a horse than his grandmother. If you told him, 
for instance, that ‘‘a horse’s thigh is bordered by the stifle, 
flank, croup, buttock and gaskin,’’ his first impulse would 
be to think he was being ‘‘ got at’’—so suspicious can 
even a stockbroker sometimes become—and his next, on being 
assured that you were speaking by the book, would be to pooh- 
pooh the statement and to declare (what is, no doubt, true) 
that he didn’t find it necessary to bother his head about such 
rubbish, and never had found it necessary to discover where 
the gaskin was before he put his horse ata fence. On all this 
I shall have something to say later on, but in the meantime I 


urge my young readers not to allow this poco curante spirit to | 


infect them, for I can assure them that nothing sets off a horse- 
back conversation more than a proper knowledge of the points 
ofa horse. I return for a moment to MATHEW ALLGOOD, and 
what I may call his stable talk. Here is another example :— 

Harry. | met Mrs. CHATTERTON out riding this morning, 
MATHEW. It’s a beastly shame for her to ride that grey horse, 
for it ’s very lame on its left front leg. 

Mathew (amazed and indignant). It ain’t true, Master ’Arry. 
No ’orse ever went lame on its left front leg. 

Harry. Well, I swear this one was, anyhow. 

Mathew (more in sorrow than in anger). Oh, Master ’ARRY, 
Master ’ARRY, I wonder if you’ll ever learn. I’m breakin’ my 
‘eart a-tryin’ to teach you, and there you come again—and you 
gettin’ to be a big boy, too—and talk to me about a ’orse’s ‘ left’ 





G-.S. 


front leg. Why, a Frenchman ’ud be ashamed o’ such ignorance, 
If you’d said to me as Mrs. CHATTERTON’S grey ’orse was a-goin’ 
lame on his near fore-leg I should ’ave understood you direckly, 
But, there—I suppose because you ’re gettin’ on a bit with your 
Latin you think it ’s right to forget all LI ever told you about 
‘orses. Now just you remember this: ’orses 'as got two sides 
like other beasts, and one on ’em’s the near side and the other’s 
the off, and don’t let ’s ’ave any more talk o’ lefts and rights.” 

Thus was the young mind trained in MATHEW’s stable. 

One anecdote of MATTHEW, 
and I have done with him. 
He was driving his mistress 
in the brougham, and I was 
of the party. My mother had 
got out at the village grocer’s, 
and left me talking to MATHEW. 
As I was standing! by the 
horse’s side, some demon 
prompted me to tickle him 
<— under the stifle. Out went 
oe gt his hind-leg, catching me 
plump in the stomach, and 
hurling me to the pavement, 
LEE with my wind bagged, but 
EE otherwise entirely uninjured. 
SE I tried to speak; my breath 
oe refused its accustomed office. 
MATHEW seeing me gasp, grew 
horribly alarmed: ‘* What ’s 
the matter, Master ’ARRY?” 
‘**Ough-ough-ou-ou-gh !"’ ‘Oh, 
Master 'ARRY, 1m sure you're 
‘urt. Let me drive you to the 
baker's and buy you a sponge 
cake !’’ But before this curious 
remedy could be applied my 
wind returned. 
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THE OPPOSITION. 


*“No MATTER HOW MUCH YOU MAY PROFESS TO LIKE US, WE 
MEAN TO DISAGREE WITH YOU ON EVERY POSSIBLE OCCASION.” 


OVERHEARD AT THE HAGUE, 
DEC, 14. 
[After dinner, Mr. KruGcrr had 
half-an-hour’s conversation with the Queen in the drawing-room, mainly on 
the agricultural and ethnological conditions prevailing in South Africa. ] 


[Delight of the Night Mare. 


‘** AND what does your Honour consider to be the chief agricul- 
tural products of South Africa ?’’ 

‘* Magaliesberg tobacco, ma’am [Aside—Confound that Leyds 
for not letting me bring my pipe!], and concessions—before the 
verdomde rooineks—I mean, before the ungodly came.”’ 

‘* Concessions—what kind of crop is that ?’’ 

‘*It grew of itself, ma’am, mostly on stony ground, and bore 
me and my burghers fruit, some thirty-fold, some sixty-fold, with 
the aid of the honourable law-givers of the Volksraad. All that 
it behoved them to do was to pass the necessary bill, and lo! 
the produce of the Uitlanders’ toil was ours, to convert into 
ammunition for the use of the righteous. Woe is me for the 
good old golden times !’”’ 

** And the races, who are they ?”’ 

‘‘There were my twenty thousand burghers, of whom, alas! I 
have now lost a dozen or more, murdered by the barbarians; 
all the rest were sons of Belial, except for some pious, God- 
fearing Afrikanders at Kaapstad and in the veld.”’ 

** And are there not a few natives? ”’ 

‘* The Kleurlings, ma'am, are Nehushtan—they have nosoulsand 
no rights, save to be hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
the chosen people. They and the Englanders shall yet be our 
beasts of burden, when your Majesty helps us to come by our 
own - 

‘“*Your Honour had better consult Mr. STEAD upon that 
subject.’’ 


















































